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i’rom a small volume, uader the above title, published at Phila- 
delphia, we make the following extracts, They are descriptive of 
scenes which occur only in a state of war, and which are happily 
unfrequent in our country. As the volume is but little known, they 
will doubtless be acceptable to our readers. The tale from which 
they are taken, is called the “Soldier’s Bride,” and is mostly taken 
up with scenes drawn from military life. 

“A few years ago, that part of the state of New York, which lies 
along the main route from the Hudson to the western lakes, presented 
an agreeable, but eccentric diversity, of scenic beauty, combining the 
wildest traits of nature, with the cheerful indications of enlightened 
civility, and rural comfort. The desert smiled~-but it smiled in its 
native beauty. The foot of science had not yet wandered thither; 
nor had the ample coffers of a state been opened, to diffuse with un- 
exampled munificence, over a widely spread domain, the blessings of 
industry and commerce. The beautiful villages scattered throughout 
this extensive region, exhibited a neatness, taste, and order, which 
would have been honorable to older communities. Between these 
little towns, lay extensive tracts of wilderness, still tenanted bv the 
deer, and enlightened bv the notes of the feathered tribes. Farms, 
newly opened, were thinly dispersed at convenient distances. The 
traveller, as he held his solitary way among the shadows of the forest, 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the sylvan deities, whose sway 
seemed undisputed; but from these silent shades he emerged at once 
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into the light and life of civilized society. Such were the effects 
produced by an industrious, and somewhat refined population, thrown 
among the romantic lakes, the fertile vallies, and the boundless for- 
ests of the West. 

“The war of 1812, while it exposed the feeble settlements of the 
frontier to the danger of hostile incursions, produced life and bustle, 
where before all had been silence and repose. Maultitudes of men 
penetrated the quiet recessess of the forest, and pitched their tents by 
the peaceful waters, whose murmurs had heretofore mingled harmo- 
niously with the songs of the native melodists. The drum, the trum- 
pet, and the fife—the clash of arms and the heavy reverberations of 
artillery—the rumbling of wheels, and the voices of men—all that is 
discordant, and all that is inspiring, in the sounds of war, burst upon 
the repose of the wilderness. In these regions, however, such terrific 
indications lasted but for a moment—the gust of war, like the sum- 
mer cloud sporting its forked lightnings as it swept along, rolied on- 
ward, to develope its awful splendor, and destructive energy, on the 
distant field of battle. 

“In the spring of the year 1814, a company of American soldiers, 
destined for the shores of lake Erie, marched through this sequester- 
ed country. Upon a delightful evening, late in the month of May, 
they arrived at one of those pretty villages, to which I have alluded, 
upon the borders of a small lake. This little band consisted of about 
ninety newly enlisted men, commanded by a single officer, whose 
youthful appearance indicated that his military career had as yet 
been brief. The vicinity of a comfortable hamlet, and the signs of 
civility and plenty, were peculiarly grateful to the weary soldiers, 
who had toiled on their march, from the dawn, until near the close, of 
an unusually sultry day. If not “tired of war’s alarms,” they were 
oppressed with its fatigues. Emerging from the bosom of the mo- 
notonous forest, whose loneliness and silence had become tiresome, 
they halted on a small eminence, and gazed upon the scene before 
them. ‘There were groups of cottages embowered in shrubbery, and 
a few edifices of higher pretensions, but less picturesque; and there 
was the village church, white as the driven snow, pure and spotless 
as the purpose to which it was devoted—with its pointed spire, direct 
ing the seul to anonher world. The beams of the evening sun glit- 
tered over the blue waters of the lake, and the surrounding objects 
threw their long shadows upon its tranquil mirror. The lake itself, 
buried among the hiils and woods, indented with bays and promonto- 
ries, was so beautifully romantic, that even the rugged soldiers seem- 
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ed to inhale refreshment as they passed along its delightful shores. 
“An unpractised observer would have smiled to see how much im- 
portance was given to the arrangement of a little band of jaded 
recruits, previous to their exhibition in a secluded hamlet. But 
what soldier triumphs not in the conquest of a female heart?—where 
is the martial spirit that is not elated with the smile of beauty? Chur- 
lish indeed would be the leader, who should fail in the observance of 
a customary homage to the fair, even of a village. Not so our offi- 
cer—he determined that every heart in the hamlet should beat to the 
music of his drum—and cheerily issued his orders. The stragglers 
are called in, and the ranks closed. The systematic order of parade 
takes place of the looseness of the march. ‘The soldier, whose weary 
limbs seemed incapable of further exertion, now appears to inhale 
new life; his nerves are braced, his form erected, and his arms 
grasped with vigor. The drum strikes up a lively march—the little 
fifer sends forth his shrillest notes—the word is given, and the body 
moves forward with a firm and rapid step. The piercing sounds, 
wafted over the lake, announce the approach of the military stran- 
gers. The villager quits his work tg stare—the enraptured children 
rush to join the cavaleade—the fadies forsake. the tea-table, and fly 
to the windows to admire “the handsome fellowe’”—and the soldier is 
rewarded for his momentary exertion; conscious that he has excited 
a vivid interest, which will not be forgotten—at least within the next 
twenty-four hours. In the rear comes the baggage-wagon loaded, 
followed, and preceded, by men, women, and children—the sick, the 
weary, and the lame. But even these are not without their pride. 
.The poor soldier with his knapsack at his back—his child on one 
arm, and his wife leaning upon the other, feels himself as much 


s his country’s stay, 
In the day and hour of danger,” 





as the stoutest comrade 1n the ranks. 

“The young officer led his command proudly through the village, 
and selected a retired spot on the margin of the lake, for his encamp- 
ment. Arrived at the welcome place of rest, a new scene of bustle 
ensues. The officer marks off the ground for his camp, and sur- 
rounds it by a line of sentinels. The pleas of fatigue are not allow- 
ed to interfere with the established rules of discipline, and all are 
actively engaged in erecting the frail teneinents of canvass, which 
are to protect them during the night. The wagons discharge their 
multifarious burthens, and each reclaims his own. The tents are 
pitched in a regular line, with technical accuracy. Parties are des- 
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patched to procure water, and wood, and straw. The fires are kind- 
led in the rear of the encampment, the business of cooking commen- 
ces, and cheerfulness reigns throughout. The sly jest, the loud 
laugh, and the martial song resound. | Satisfied with the present 
enjoyment, the careless soldiers soon forgot their past fatigues, and 


took little thought of the toils that awaited them.” 
x * * * * * * * x 


“The battle took place on the margin of the Niagara river, on an 
extensive plain, which had once been covered with fine farms, but 
now, forsaken by its inhabitants, and desolated by war, it exhibited 
only a barren waste. The river at that place begins to acquire some 
that terrific velocity, with which it rushes over the awful precipice 
three miles below, creating one of the greatest natural curiosities in 
existence; the noise of the cataract is heard, and the column of foam 
distinctly seen, from the battle-gronnd. On the other side the field 
is bounded by a thick forest, but the plain itself presented a level 
smooth surface, unbroken by ravines, and without a tree or bush to 
intercept the view, or an obstacle to impede the movements of the 


hostile bodies, or to afford to either party an advantage. From this 


plain the American camp was separated by a small creek. In the 
full glare of a summer sun, on the morning of the filth of July, the 
British troops were seen advancing towards our camp, across the des- 
tined field of strife, their waving plumes, their scarlet uniforms, aod 
gilded ornaments, exhibiting a gay and gorgeous appearance—their 
martial music, their firm and rapid step, indicating elastic hopes and 
high courage. ‘The Americans, inferior in number, were hastily put 
in motion to meet the advancing foe; they crossed a small rude bridge, 
the only outlet from the camp, under a heavy fire of the enemy’s 
artillery ; and moved steadily to the spot selected for the engagement. 
The scene at this moment was beautiful and imposing. The British 
line, glowing with golden and crimson hues, was stretched across the 
plain, flanked by pieces of brass ordinance, whose rapid discharge 
spread death over the field, and filled the air with thunder; while the 
clouds of smoke enveloping each extremity of the line, left the 
centre only exposed to the eye, and extending off to the river on 
the one hand, and the forest on the other, filled the whole back 
ground of the landscape. The Americans were advancing in; col- 
uma. They were new recruits, now led for the first time into ac- 
tion, and except a few of the officers, none of all that heroic band, 
had ever before seen the banner of a fue. But they moved stea- 
dily to their ground, unbroken by the galling fire; and platoon after 
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platoon, wheeled into line with the same graceful accuracy of move- 
ment which marks the evolutions of the holiday parade, until the 
whole column was deployed into one extended front; the officers 
carefully dressing the line with technical skill, and the whole brigade 
evincing by its deep silence, and the faithful precision of its move- 
ments, the subordination of strict discipline, and the steady coolness 
of determined courage. Now the musquetry of the enemy began to 
rattle, pouring bullets as thick as hail upon our ranks. Still not a 
trigger was drawn, not a voice was heard on our side, save the quick 
peremptory tones of command. General Scott rode along the line, 
cheering and restraining his troops:—then passing from flank to 
flank to see that all was as he wished, he wheeled his steed into the 
rear of the troops and gave the command to ‘fire!’. A voice was im- 
mediately heard in the British ranks—-supposed to be that of their 
commander,—exclaiming, ‘charge the d--d Yankees! charge the 
d—d Buffaloe militia! charge! charge! The American general 
ordered his men to ‘support arms! The British rushed forward 
with bayonets charged; but they were struck with amazement when 
they beheld those with whom their commander had tauntingly called 
militia, standing motionless as statues; their muskets erect, their 


arms folded across their breasts, gazing calmly at the hostile ranks 


advancing furiously with levelled bayonets! It was a refinement of 


discipline rarely exhibited, and here altogether unexpected. The 
Americans stood until the enemy approached within a few paces :— 
until the foemen could see the fire flashing from each other’s eyes—- 
and each could read the expression of his adversary’s face; then, de- 
liberately, as the word was given, the Americans levelled their pieces 
and tired—and the whole line of the enemy seemed annihilated! 
Many were killed, many wounded, and some, rushing forward 
with a powerlul momentum, fell over their prostrate companions, or 
were thrown down by the weight of succeeding combatants. In one 
instant the ground lately occupied by that gallant line, was covered 
with flying Britons; in another, a second line had advanced to sus- 
tain the contest, while the broken fragments of the first were rallied 
behind it. The ‘Buffaloe militia’ were now the assailants, advancing 
with charged bayonets. ‘Then it was that the young American 
chiets, who led that gallant host, displayed the skill of veterans, and 
the names of Scott, Jessup, Leavenworth, M’Niel, and Hindman, 
were given to their country-to «Jorn the proudest page of its history. 
Five-and-thirty minutes decided the contest, and the retiring foe was 
pursued, and driven to his fortress. None who saw, will forget the 
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terrific beauty of that scene—the noble appearance of the troops—— 
the dreadful precision of every movement—the awful fury of the bat- 
tle~—its fatal severity——its brief continuance—its triumphant close! 

“‘As the victors returned from the pursuit of the retreating enemy, 
a scene of intense interest was presented. They traversed the field 
which a few minutes before had sparkled with the proud equipage of 
war. There had been gallant men and gay uniforms and waving 
banners; and there had been drums, and trumpets, and the wild 
notes of the bugle stirring the soul to action. There had been nod- 
ding plumes and beating hearts, and eyes that gleamed with valor 
and ambition. ‘There too had been impetuous chiefs emulous of fame, 
dashing their fiery steeds along the hostile ranks; and there had been 
all the spirit-stirring sounds and sights, that fill the eye, and the ear, 
and the heart, of the young warrior, giving more than the poet’s fire 
to his entranced imagination. What a change had a few brief mo- 
ments produced! Now the field was strewed with ghastly heaps of 
bloody and disfigured forms; with the wounded, the mutilated, and 
the dying. The ear was filled with strange, and melancholy, and 
terrific sounds; the shouts of victory had given place to groans of 
anguish, the complaints of the vanquished, the prayers, or the impre- 
cations, of the dying. Here was one who called on Heaven to pro- 
tect his children; another raved of a bereaved wife; a third tenderly 
aspirated a beloved name, consecrated only by that tie—while others 
deprecated their own sufferings, or pleaded piteously tor the pardon 
of their sins. Here were those who prayed ardently for death, and 
some who implored a few moments more of life. Complaints of bo- 
dily pain, and confessions of unrepented crime, burst from the souls 
of many in heart-rending accents; while some, as they gazed upon 
the fast flowing crimson torrent, wasted the brief remains of breath 
in moralising upon the shortness of life, and man’s careless prodi- 
gality of existence. Many gallant spirits there were, on that ensan- 
guined plain who prayed silently; and some who dared not pray, and 
yet scorned to murmur. ‘Their compressed lips bespoke their firm- 
ness; their eyes wandered wildly and wistfully over the bright scene 
that was fading before them, and they grasped fervently the hands of 
those who mournfully bade them farewell. Last of all were seen 
those, in whom the soldier’s enthusiasm overpowered every other 
sensation, who smiled at pain, and welcomed victory even in death. 

“The actors in this scene seemed to have multiplied ; for those who 


had occupied but a small space, when marshalled in compact bodies, 
were now scattered widely over the plain. At one spot was a group 
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of men, at another a heap of mutilated bodies; all around were brok- 
en carriages, and the carcases of men and horses. The distinctions 
of rank ond country had ceased with many. The British grenadier 
and the American rifleman slept in death together; the limbs of the 
common sentinel were thrown across the body of his officer. The 
soldier slightly hurt, supported his desperately wounded enemy; the 
dying Englishman reclined his head upon the lap of the bleeding 
American, and the American threw his exhausted frame into the 
arms of the vanquished Briton. Every one demanded help from the 
nearest hand, or afforded it where it seemed the most necessary. 
The sullen pride of the vanquished, and the ready courtesy of the 
victors, alone distinguished their deportment.” 





¥OR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE PIRATE LOVER. 


“Merrily, merrily urge the bark! 

O’er the waters cool and clear; 

Yon glimmering outline, low and dark, 

And the transient flash of the firefly’s spark 
Show that the land is near. 

My jocund boatman! hast thou no song, 

To cheer our toilsome way ? 

They say that thy voice is clear and strong, 
Anc tby heart is ever gay.” 


‘‘Once over Savannah’s quick stream, 
At evening’s twilight hour, 

I ferried a pirate bloody and bold, 

To visit his lady’s bower. 

*T was then a listener softly stole 
Beneath the leafy shade, 

While thus to her lover, dark and stern, 
The gentle lady said :” 


““Com’st thou from roving on the land? 

Or on the foaming main? 

If thy heart from rapine be not weaned, 

Why art thou here again? 

There’s a dark red stain upon thy hand, 

And torn is thy valture plume! 

From what scene of blood, upon field or flood, 
Hast thou brought that brow of gloom?” 
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Poetry. 


‘When last I left thee, we joyously gave 
Our sails to the breezes free; 

The clear blue heavens were bright above, 
And smooth the summer sea. 

Out vessel bounded o’er the wave, 

Before the prosperous gales ; 

Our hearts as light as the whispering wind 
That filled our swelling sails.” 


“The heavens were bright and shining yet, 
And ocean seemed to smile, 

Whep we met with a gallant Spanish ship, 
By Anastatia’s isle. 

We have given a stain to the azure wave, 
And a prey to the foaming deep ;— 

And they that moved on the sea at morn, 
Beneath its billows sleep.” 


‘Alas for those who ne’er shall see 

Their home or friends again! 

Why wilt thou stain thy hands with blood 
And plunder guiltless men? 

Quit while thou may’st thy life of spoil? 
No more the billows rove! 

Come! share with me my peaceful home, 
My bower, and shady grove.” 


‘For here unmarked on silent wing, 
The rosy hours shall fly ; 

And the tumult of a restless world 
Shall pass unheeded by. 

Unruffled as yon placid stream 

Our peaceful life shall be; 

Leave then thy lawless, ruffian horde, 
Aud share my home with me.” 


“And who would in dull oblivion rest. 
When the sea invites to roam? 

Our empire is the rolling deep, 

And the floating ship our home. 
Merrily, o’er the curling crest 

Of the ocean wave we ride; 

And the flag of many a gallant bark 
Bows to the corsair’s pride.” 


“] fear not the raging tempest’s force, 
The wave’s resistless sweep, 

In the fearful closing of flood and storm, 
Unon the restless veep. 

There are ready hands to work my will, 
And hearts that never quail, 
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What time the vessel’s sturdy might 
Stoops to the ocean gale.”’ 


“But come my love! thy arbor leave! 

Come rove the deep with me! 

There are bowers more fair in the sunny isles 
That gem the southern sea; 

Where the fragrance of blossoming orange bougfis 
Floats in the starry time; 

And cocoa groves, and woods of palm, 

Bloom in that happy clime.” 


“Come! for the gold of rich Peru 
Shall circle thy forehead fair; 

And the diamonds of Brazilian mines 
Shall sparkle in thy hair; 

The amber of the Indian isles, 

And the pearls of the eastern sea 
Shall all be thine, if thou wilt go 

To the corsair haunts with me.” 


“Not for the gems that India boasts: 
The wealth of Potosi’s mine! 
Think’st thou my soul can ever hold 
A fellowship with thine? 

An outlawed robber on the land— 

A pirate on the sea— 

No longer seek my hand to win! 

i scorn thy wealth and thee.” 





FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Eprror: I am that unfortunate personage, to whom all the 
mischief is attributed, that is perpetrated in this mischievous world: 
alas! that I should live to this day, to see the dreadful aggregate con- 
tinually accumulating, and the burthen never lightened! Iam not 
the wandering Jew, yet I have lived from the earliest ages. Con 
tradictory as it may seem, I escaped the general fate of mankind, at 
the flood, and have existed ever since, in a kind of outlawry from the 
sympathies of human nature, and the principles of social intercourse. 
I have been abused, and traduced, and misrepresented, time out of 
mind; for every body’s bad deeds have been laid upon my broad 
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shoulders. My meritorious actions have been as industriously con- 
cealed, as my alleged faults have been exaggerated. I discovered the 
philosophers’ stone, the longitude, and the principle of perpetual mo- 
tion; I wrote Junius’ letters; but never had any credit for either of 
these things; on the contrary, pretenders have been continually set- 
ting up their claims, and endeavoring to rob me of my own proper 
merits. I am the great unknown, and there was one time, a few 
years ago, when I thought the world was growing weary of persecu- 
ting me, and was about to crown me with enduring laurels; but this 
would have been too good a fate for me, unfortunate as Iam! Sir 
Walter Scott stepped in, at the critical moment, when the suffrages 
of the public were about settling down upon myself, and bore them 
away by universal consent. Thus it has always been with me, I 
have had a dog’s life of it; and have enjoyed existence no more than 
an owl in a hollow tree, a frog in a solid rock, a bachelor in his grand 
climacteric, or a married man in a smoky house, with a scolding bet- 
ter half. 

You have no doubt already guessed who it is, that is addressing 
you. Iam that unfortunate Mr. Nobody, who is blamed with every 
pitiful meanness, every villainous felony, every direful deed of scoun- 
drelism for which no legitimate parent can be found. I am the puta- 
tive wrongdoer in every anonymous perpetration of crime or mischief. 

I happened the other evening to pop my mind—I have no body, 
you know—into a pleasant company, consisting of some half dozen 
married ladies, who in the absence of their less honorable halves, 
were consoling themselves with the amiable and innocent amuse- 
ments of sipping tea, and talking charitably of their neighbors. 

“Do you belong to this new society? said onc. 

“Me! no indeed—nor any body else that I associate with.” 

“What a sally project!” exclaimed another. “Only to think how 
absurd for a parcel of grown people to write letters to one another. 
and then to meet together to read them!” 

“It is quite ridiculous; and then to pretend to such a mighty mys 
tery!” said the first speaker. 

“I doubt whether its respectable,” exclaimed an old lady, “for 
nobody belongs to it.” 

Thinks I to myself, I am much obliged to you, ladies, for your 
good opinion of me—but you are all out of it, for I do not belong to 
any society in the world; a pleasant evening to you, ladies. 

I passed on, to a room where a number of gentlemen were playing 
ecards. What an uproar! what a horrible pandemonium! 
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“Cheating! some rascal has cheated!” 

“No cheating at all, sir; mere accident!” 

“That’s not true. The leo was mine—but some rascal has slipped 
a card into my hand!” 

“It was not I!” 

“Nor I!” 


“Nor me!” 
“It was nobody!” 


A pretty pack of rogues! thought I to myself, to be shifting their 
iniquities upon my shoulders. Well, I know one thing—TI am too 
honest to be caught in a carb room; so good night. 

Two well dressed men stood parleying in the street. “Is the for- 
gery suspected?” said one. 

“Not a breath of it.” 

“Has there been no intimation?” 

“‘Nobody has dropped a hint.” 

A pair of rogues! they know more of it than I do; I never drop- 
ped a hint on the subject. 

A pair of young lovers sat upon a sopha. The gentleman had 
taken the lady’s hand, and was gazing at her blushing face, as if that 
look was the last. 

“Will youskave me, Lucy?” said he. 

“I don’t know.” 

“If you don’t know, who does?” 

““Why—nobody.” 

Now bless the girl, I knew no more about the matter than Pytha- 
goras, who, unless he survives by the principle of transmigration, 
has been dead these many centuries. 

“Come, tell me, Lucy; why be ashamed, nobody is present.” 

There it goes again. Must I be the witness of every marriage 
contract? I was present, sure enough, but what of that? cannot a 
blushing Miss say “yes” without my sanction? A pretty time I 
should have of it, to be obliged to listen to all the fodleries of court- 
ship. The young lover began to fear, I suppose, that if he asked a 
third time, his mistress would consent; so, he changed the subject. 

“Who was that, Lucy, whispering to you last evening, with his 
cheek touching, or almost touching, yours?” 

“ Nobody.” 

Now that was a downright fib; the baggage! the cockatrice! I 
never touched a woman’s check in my life—women are not so fond 
of nobody’s cheeks as that comes to; and besides, I’m as modest as 
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the moon, as reserved as Diana, as distant as the poles—not the pol~ 
ish Poles but—the north and south poles. 

“Don’t tell me that, Lucy,” rejoined the youth, “for I saw it.” 

“Well, it was nobody—but Charles Saunders.” 

That will do; that lets me out. Mr. Charles Saunders, it seems, 
personated nobody on this occasion. Good night, Lucy! and good 
luck to you, Mr. Lover. Ask her again, and she will say yes; 
there’s no mistake. She will marry you, and love nobody—but 
Charles Saunders. That is not an uncommon case. 

A boy, at the next house I happened to pop into, was reading. He 
found out that the sun was a luminous body, very hot, and a great 
many times larger than the earth. Off he ran to his mother; “Mo- 
ther, isn’t the sun a luminous body ?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

Isn’t it a great many times larger than the earth” 

“Yes, my darling.” 

“And an’t it mighty hot?” 

“Yes, my dear; who told you all that?” 

“Nobody.” 

The young reprobate! 

“How did you find it out then? by your own genius!” 

“I don’t know who Jenus is; I first found it out myself. Any bo 
dy might see that the sun was a luminous body, and larger than the 
world, and mighty hot.” 

“My dear boy, you have a penetrating mind; you are another Co 
lumbus, a second Newton; I foresee that you will be a great philo- 
sopher.” 

I foresaw very differently. I saw in that lad, a promising candi- 
date for the penitentiary, where he will certainly take a degree uniess 
his luck shall be better than his principles. What! steal an idea, 
and palm it off as his own! utter a deliberate falsehood, and be prais- 
ed for it! Well, it is but the way of the world. So they go on; 
cheating, deceiving, slandering, fibbing, and charging it all upon the 
only really inoffensive, silent, honest being in this world, to wit: 

Your humble servant, 


NOBODY 





Lars 


British America. 


BRITISH AMERICA. 


From an intelligent correspondent in the British province of New 
Brunswick, we have received the following remarks, which will be 
interesting to our readers, as affording a strong contrast, with the 
state of things in the United States. We expect to be able to furnish 
our readers occasionally, with further intelligence from the same 
source: 


“Your portion of the continent appears now to begin to attract the 
attention of many of the most honest and industrious of every agri- 
cultural community, together with a vast number of mechanics of the 
better order, and also many of the quiet-minded of the upper walks 
of society, especially in this province, whence either from the rigid- 
ity of the climate, or from the countless impositions of the govern- 
ment, daily visible, numbers are driven to a more happy residence. 
Our province, generally speaking, is made up of people of industry 
of the laboring class, and of dissipated idlers in the higher circles. 
Among the last named, we may class all those who are invested with 
situations, and bound firmly to the government by the large salaries 
paid them. These are of the aristocratic party, either from early 
associations, or interested motives; or they are the favorites and 
hangers-on of men in office in England. The duties on our imports 
are enormous, and so modelled as to be borne by the poor; yet we 
find that after paying the salaries of our office-bearers, nothing is left 
for the improvement of the province. The officers of his Majesty’s 
customs, of this port, receive upwards of five thousand pounds per 
annum. Of this sum the collector receives fifteen hundred pounds, 
the comptroller one thousand, and the balance is shared among the 
inferior officers. ‘The whole business of the office could be done for 
two hundred pounds, by responsible persons, who could give satisfac- 
tory security; only four hours of the day being occupied at business. 
In the ware-house department, the keeper receives a salary of £400; 

his clerk £200, and the locker of the doors £150. It is presumed 
that the whole income of this establishment, will not, the present year, 
amount to half the sum paid the locker, for his services. ‘The incomes 
of the upper office-bearers are unknown: large salaries are paid them, 
and they charge such fees as please themselves besides. One of a 
minor capacity —the commissioner of the crown lands and surveyor 
general—is supposed to receive annualiy, nearly double the sum paid 
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to the President of the United States. ‘The people have long remain- 
ed in ignorance, and consequently in quietness; but recent changes 
abroad, have by chance become known, and they wonder why they 
have slept so late. Not finding, however, the opportunity at hand, 
of disentangling themselves from the snares at home, and unwilling 
to bear the yoke longer, many are willing to seek a country, where a 
virtuous and reasonable government is to be found; and we observe 
since the !ate French revolution, and the successes of the brave Poles, 
together with the doings of most moderns, thousands who perhaps had 
scarce ever before read a newspaper, are now eagerly searching for 
news, and a knowledge of the governments of foreign countries. 
After a hard struggle there is now a press taking part with the peo- 
ple. Many emigrants arrive annually from Ireland, all of whom are 
entitled to land here. ‘Those who have money to pay the exorbitant 
fees, are easily persuaded to take a grant; but the sterility of the soil, 
length of the winters, and distance from roads, soon compel them to 
leave their improvements, and travel to the United States.” 





NOTES ON ILLINOIS. 


CONSTITUTION AND LAWS. 


Tne constitution, laws, and civil institutions of a new state are 
worthy of attentioa, inasmuch as they often exhibit novel experi- 
ments, in legislation and government. If these are often anomalous, 
and sometimes absurd, they will more frequently be found to embrace 
beneficial improvements, which tend to advance the science to which 
they belong; and they always afford a subject of study, which may 
be examined with advantages, by the enlightened statesmen. ‘The 
original states, which at first formed the American confederacy, hav- 
ing been in existence previous to the revolution, did not create, but 
rather altered, their forms of government; and little change took 
place in any of the civil departments, whose organization under the 
new governments, was necessarily adapted to the existing institutions. 
An entire revolution, which should have pervaded all the details of 
the municipal policy, would neither have been convenient, nor accep- 
table to the people; for however averse the colonists might have felt, 
to the tyranny of the British government, there was no general dis; 
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taste for the laws to which they had always been accustomed. It was 
not the system of English commen law, to which they objected, but 
the perversions of that system, by the ministry. Upon separating 
from the British government therefore, they did little more than to 
erect another in its stead, without changing materially the civil insti- 
tutions of the country. Many of the absurdities which had been 
handed down by prejudice, from the days of ignorance and intoler- 
ance, became thus engrafted into our free systems of government, 
and were suffered to remain, partly from that veneration which we 
feel for whatever has been consecrated by time, and partly in conse- 
quence of a prudent reluctance, on the part of our rulers, to adopt any 
violent changes. Most of the forms of proceedings in civil courts, 
the fictions in pleading, the jargon of legal phrases, and even some 
very important principles, such as imprisonment for debt, and laws 
against usury, became thus interwoven with our institutions, not 
from any absolute choice on our part, but simply because we found 
them in existence. 

In legislating for the new states, the people were untrammelled. 
All was to be created, and they had the examples of the older states 
to guide, or to warn them. The constitutions and laws of the new 
states, therefore, will be found to exhibit peculiarities, which distin- 
guish them as much from each other, as from the older states. In 
general they have simplified the details of public business, and cur- 
tailed the public expenditures, They have adhered tenaciously to 
democratic principles, retaining in the hands of the people every 
power whick. could be conveniently withheld from the rulers. The 
great majority of their officers, are elected immediately by the people, 
or by the legislature. Elections are frequent, and the right of suf- 
frage general. The right of the people to instruct their representa- 
tives, at all times, is universally admitted, and in some states express- 
ly recognized in the constitution. Imprisonment for debt, and laws 
against usury, are generally abolished. These, and a few other par- 
ticulars, in which we have improved upon the legislation of the older 
states, or preceded them in the march of improvement, furnish sub- 
jects worthy of the consideration of the lawyer, the politician, and 
the historian. 

There is another peculiarity in the constitutions of some of the 
new states, arising out of their relations with the general government. 
At the time of the confederation of the old thirteen states, all the 
vacant land within, or upon the boundaries, or the individual states, 
was justly claimed to belong to them respectively, and it became at 
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an early period a question of moment, how far the ownership of such 
lands, and the formation of future states might affect the peace of the 
Union. The principle was soon recognized, that the boundaries of 
the old states should be defined, and that all the lands beyond those 

boundaries, and not included within the limits of any state, should 

belong to the Union. Since that time the settlement of the western 

country has taken place under the immediate supervision, and direct 
control, of the government of the United States; and the acts of con- 

gress regulating the sale of the public domain, and prescribing terms 

of admission into the Union, to new states, have become part of the 

fundamental laws of such states. We shall therefore refer briefly to 

such of those laws as refer to the state of Illinois, before we speak of 
her own proper constitution. 

By the cession of the year 1784, the state of Virginia ceded to the 
United States, all the right of that commonwealth to the territory 
north-westward of the river Ohio, upon certain conditions, which 
were accepted by congress. These conditions were, in substance, as 
follows: 

That the said territory should be divided into not less than three, 
nor more than five distinct republican states, which states should be 
admitted members of the federal union; having the same rights of 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, as other states. 

That the French and Canadian inhabitants, and other settlers of 
“the Kaskaskies, St. Vincents, and the neighboring villages” should 
have their possessions and titles confirmed to them, and be protected 
in the enjoyment of their rights and liberties. 

Certain lands were reserved for general George Rogers Clarke, a 
warrior tllustrious in the history of this country, and the officers and 
soldiers who served under his command. 

All the lands so ceded to the United States, and not reserved as 
above, “shall be considered as a common fund, for the use and benefit 
of such of the United States, as have become, or shall become, mem- 
bers of the confederation or federal alliance of the said states, Vir- 
ginia inclusive, according to their actual respective proportions in 
the general change and expenditure, and shall be faithfully and bona 
fide, disposed of for that purpose, and for no other purpose whatsoever.” 

By the ordinance for the government of the territory north-west of 
the Ohio, of 1797, other conditions were imposed. 

It was provided that the inhabitants in said territory should be sub- 
ject to pay @ part of the federal debts, contracted or to be contracted, 
and a proportional part of the expenses of government, to be appor 
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tioned on them by congress, according to the same common rule and 
measure by which apportionments thereof should be made on other 
states. 

“The legislatures of those districts, or new states, shall never 
interfere with the primary disposal of the soil by the United States, in 
congress assembled, nor with any regulations congress may find ne- 
cessary, for securing the title in such soil to the bona fide purchasers. 

“No tax shall be imposed on lands the property of the United 
States; and in no case shall non-resident proprietors be taxed higher 
than residents. The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi 
and the St. Lawrence, and the carrying places between the same, 
shall be common highways and forever free, as well to the inhabitants 
of the said territory, as to the citizens of the United States, and those 
of any other states that may be admitted into the confederacy, with- 
out any tax, duty, or import therefor.” 

“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in said 
territory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted; provided always, that any 
person escaping into the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any one of the original states, such fugitive may be law- 
fully reclaimed,” &c. 

To those who wish to trace out the history of this legislation more 

particularly, the following memoranda may be of service. 
_ The ordinance, above alluded fo, is dated 13th July, 1787. It 
was, after the adoption of the constitution of the United States, so 
amended by act of August 7, 1789, as to adapt the government of the 
territory to the new government of the United Siates. 

By an act of May 7, 1800, the north-west territory was divided 
into two parts, and placed under separate territorial governments; 
the western part was called Indiana. 

By an act of February 26, 1808, the right of suffrage was extend- 
ed, and by act of February 27, 1809, the territory was authorised to 
send a delegate to congress. 

The acts of March 3, 1811, and March 4, 1814, relate to the right 
of suffrage, and eligibility to office. 

By act of April 30, 1802, the inhabitants of the eastern division 
were authorised tu form a state government. They were admitted 
into the Union, February 19, 1803, under the name of the state of 
Ohio. The term north-western territory merged into those of Ohio 
and Indiana. 

Jaunary 11, 1805, Michigan formed out of Indiana 
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By act of February 3, 1809, the territory of Indiama was divided 
and the western portion called “Illiaois.” 

By act of May 20, 1812, the right of suffrage was extended, prop- 
erty being no longer requisite to its enjoyment. 

By act of April 19, 1816, the inhabitants of Indiana were author- 
ised to form a state government. They were admitted December 
1], 1816. 

The inhabitants of Illinois, were authorised to form a state govern- 
ment by act of April 18, 1818, and were adimtted December 3, 1818. 

This brings us to an examination of the acts last mentioned. It 
will be readily remarked, upon referring to the various acts relating 
to the admission of new states into the Union, that congress has inva- 
riably claimed, and exercised the power, of prescribing conditions of 
admission, to the people applicant. Whatever might be the decision 
in a case where such power was denied, as in the instance of the 
admission of Missouri; there can be no question that where it is 
yielded, and the terms of admission agreed upon, they became bind- 
ing upon both parties. A people sueing for admission into the Un- 
ion, may object to the conditions proposed by congress, and may 
rightfully obtain for themselves admission, on such terms as suit 
their own views—in other words, make the best terms they can; but 
having gained admission by solemnly agreeing to any conditions 
which may have been proposed to them, we cannot for a moment 
indulge the belief, that they can in good faith violate such a compact. 

The conditions imposed on Illinois, in addition to those which had 
been already settled, by the cession from Virginia, and the ordinance 
of 1787, were as follows: 

The United States give to the state, one section of land in every 
township, “for the use of the inhabitants of such township for the use 
of schools.” 

They grant to the state all salt springs, and the lands reserved for 
the use of the same, “provided that the legislature shall never sell, 
nor lease the same, for a longer period than ten years, at any one 
time.” 

They give the state five per cent. of the nett proceeds of all land 
sales within the state, “two-fifths to be disbursed under the direction 
of congress, in making roads leading to the state; the residue to be 
appropriated by the legislature of the state for the encouragement of 
learwing, of which one sixth part shall be exciusively bestowed on a 
college or university.” 

They give two entire townships for the use of a seminary of 
learning. 
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In consideration of the premises, the state of Illinois agrees to 
exempt all lands sold by the United States, from taxation, for five 
years from the date of sale; to exempt in like manner the bounty 
lands while they continue to be held by the patentees or their heirs, for 
three years from the dates of the patents; and that the lands of non- 
resident owners, shal! not be taxed higher than the lands of residents. 


CONSTITUTION OF ILLINOIS, 

The legislative authority is vested in a general assembly, consist- 
ing of a senate, the members of which are elected for four years, and 
a house of representatives elected for two years. 

“The number of representatives shall net be less than 27, nor 
more than 36, until the number of inhabitants within the state 
amount to one hundred thousand; and the number of senators shall 
never be less than one third, nor more than one half, the number of 
representatives.” 

The executive power is vested in a governor, who is elected by the 
people for four years; and he is not eligible for two terms in succes- 
sion. At the election for governor, a lieutenant governor is also 
chosen, who is speaker of the senate, and on whom, in case the gov- 
ernor vacates his office, the duties of governor devolve. 

The representatives, and one half the senators, are elected bieni- 
ally, on the first Monday in August; and the governor is chosen 
every fourth year, on the same day. 

The governor receives a salary fixed by law, which cannot be 
reduced during his continuance in office; the lieutenant governor, 
and members of the legislature, receive a per diem allowance, for 
each day’s actual service; every legislature prescribing its own pay, 
by a special appropriation. 

The general assembly meets once in two years, at Vandalia, on 
the first Monday in December, next following the election; and the 
governor is authorised to convene it, on extraordinary occasions, at 
other times. 

The governor, together with the judges of the supreme court, con- 
stitute a council of revision, with the power to approve, or disapprove 
the bills about to be passed into laws by the legislature. If a majori- 
ty of the council approve any bill sent to them, it becomes a law. If 
they retain a bill sent to them, ten days, it becomes a law. if they 
object to a bill, they are required to return the same, with their objec- 
tions in writing, to the branch in which it originated; and the bill 
may then be amended to suit the objections of the council, or passed, 
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notwithstanding their dissent, by a majority of all the members elected. 

All white male inhabitants, above the age of 21 years, having re- 
sided in the state six months, next preceding an election, have the 
right of suffrage. 

No person holding an office under the United States, or this state, 
except postmasters, and justices of the peace, can be a member of the 
legislature. No person holding an office of honor or profit under the 
United States, can hold an office under this state. 

The judicial power is vested in a supreme court, and such inferior 
courts, as the genera] assembly may establish. -The judges are ap- 
pointed by joint ballot, of both branches of the general assembly, and 
hold their offices during good behaviour. 

The supreme and circuit courts have power to appoint their own 
clerks. 

The judges of the supreme and inferior courts, are to have compe- 
tent salaries, which shall not be diminished during their continuance 
in office. 

Slavery is prohibited. 

“The mode of levying a tax shall be by valuation, so that every 
person shall pay a tax 1n proportion to the value of the property” in 
his possession. 

There shall be no other banks or monied institutions in this state 
but those already provided for by law, except a state bank and its 
branches, which may be established, and regulated, by the general 
assembly, as they may think proper. 

The people have a right to instruct their representatives. 

In prosecutions for libel, the truth may be given in evidence. 

No person shall be imprisoned for debt, unless upon refusal to de 
liver up his estate, for the benefit of his creditors, in such manner as 
shall be prescribed by law, or in cases where there is a strong pre- 
sumption of fraud. i 

There is a county court, composed of three commissioners, elected 
every two years by the people, which has jurisdiction in all matters 
relating to the county revenue. 

An accurate statement of the receipts and expenditures of public 
money, shail be attached to and published with the laws, at the rising 
of each general assembly. 

The state treasurer, auditor, attorney general, and public printer, 
are, under the constitution, elected by the general assembly. 

The rest of the constitution conforms with the usuai frame of those 
instruments throughout the union. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MAJ. THOMAS BIDDLE. 


LATE OF THE UNITED STATES’ ARMY. 


One of the proudest offices of literature, is to preserve the memory 
of patriotic deeds. The gallant soldier, who risks life and limb in 
the service of his country, cannot be compensated by any mercenary 
consideration. A generous thirst for fame, is the high and pure mo- 
tive, which induces him to encounter sacrifices so great, privations so 
severe, and dangers so terrible, as those which surround the path of 
military achievement; and it is from the pen of the historian alone, 
that he can receive that reward, for which he fought, and toiled, and 
suffered. ‘The marble erected by mourning relatives, or the columa 
raised by the wealth of a nation, are alike frail; time will silently 
obliterate the inscription, and at last sweep away‘the monument itself. 
But so long as the memory of a nation shall endure, the pages of her 
history will be preserved; succeeding generations will delight to re- 
new the monument, and deepen the inscription; and the names of 
heroes, patriots, and sages, become as permanent as the glory of the 
country, which they have served and honored. 

It has become our duty on the present occasion, to render the tri- 
bute of justice, to the memory of one who has served his country 
faithfully. Had we never known him, patriotism alone would have 
called us to the task; and we hope that we shall not perform the office 
with less impartiality, when invited to it by a long and uninterrupted 
friendship, with the individual of whom we are about to speak, and 
an intimate personal knowledge of his private life and public services. 
We were acquainted with Major Biddle from boyhood up to the last 
scene of his life; we know him to have been brave, generous, and 
high-minded—prompt, decisive, and even daring in the performance 
of every public duty, punctual and strictly honest in his private deal- 
ings, sincere in his friendships, and modest in his deportment. How- 
ever therefore we may condemn the manner of his deathhowever 
we may deplore, in common with the community at large, the influ- 
ence of a most unhappy practice, which has so often deprived society 
of its brighest ornaments, we may be permitted te speak of the lament- 
ed Biddle, as a distinguished citizen, and a meritorious soldier of our 
country. 

Thomas Biddle was born in Philadelphia, about the year 1790, 
and was the son of Charles Biddle. Esq.,a highly respectable citizen 
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of that place, an active friend of his country in the days of the revo- 
lution, and the iuc:mbent of severa! important offices, under the state 
of Pennsylvania. Capt. Nicholas Biddle, (the brother of Charles,) 
was a distinguished naval officer in the revolutionary war, and per- 
formed a series of gallant services, at a period when our navy was so 
insignificant in point of force, and opposed to such overwhelming 
superiority, as to render it an act of daring, even to hoist our flag upon 
the ocean, and a tr‘umph of skill to shew it with impunity. Aljuding 
to these facts, and to the services of Major Thomas Biddle, and of 
several of his brothers, they were spoken of recently, on the floor of 
the senate of the United States, as “a family in which courage, pat- 
riotism, and talents, appear to be an inheritance.” If under any cir- 
cumstances it is excuseable, in a republican government, to indulge 
the pride of family, it is when estimable and noble virtues are trans- 
mitted from one gener’ tion to another, and faithfully devoted to the 


public good. 

The object of this notice was educated at the university of Penn- 
sylvania, where he became well grounded in the rudiments of those 
sciences, which were usually taught at that time. Whether he was 
graduated, we do not recollect, nor is it important. His aspirations 


were not for scholastic honors; nor was his disposition, in youth, of 
that kind which tamely submits to the laborious drudgery, and ardu- 
ous restraints, of college discipline. His ambition was for active 
life, and perilous adventure. He longed for that kind of distinction 
which is to be earned by courage, and jeopardy of life. His own 
wishes were directed to a sea-faring life, and if we are not mistaken, 
he made one voyage in the merchant service, in which he endured 
much hardship; and was probably induced to yield his own predelic- 
tions, in deference to the intentions of his father, who had destined 
him to the mercantile business. 

The war with Great Britain, which broke out in 1812, offered him 
the opportunity he had so anxiously desired, and opened for him that 
career, which best suited his genius; and on the 6th of July, of that 
year, he was appointed a captain in the 2d regiment of artillery, com- 
manded by colonel, (afterwards general) Izard, of which Winfield 
Scott, who became subsequently so eminently distinguished, was lieu- 
tenant colonel. Izard was soon promoted, and Scott became colonel. 
Captain Biddle was placed immediately upon the recruiting service, 
and after completing his company, proceeded to the frontier. The 
first scene of active hostilities in which he was engaged, was at the 
reduction of tort George. The preparations for this purpose were 
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completed, and the troops collected in the neighborhood of fort Ni- 
agara, about the middle of May, 1813. These two forts being nearly 
opposite to each other, and separated only by the Niagara river, the 
final attack was preceded, by a destructive firing of artillery, between 
the batieries on either side, in which the Americans had the decided 
advantage. . In the course of one night our artillery, under the direc- 
tion of the veteran colonel Porter, assisted by major Totten, of the 
engineers, and captain Archer, of the artillery, poured red-hot shot 
inte the enemy’s combustible works, with such skill, that before morn- 
ing they were a levelled mass of smoking ruins. The assault was 


4 made on the morning of the 27th of May. We cannot in this place 
c give a detailed account of this brilliant affair. Captain Biddle, whose 
: company acted as infantry, was in the advance, led by Scott. The 


main body of the army was divided into three brigades, the first led 
by Boyd, the second by Winder, and the third by Chandler. The 
: troops were landed from our fleet, upon the lake shore above the fort. 
d A heavy tog, which at first concealed them, began to disperse about 
9 o’clock, as they approached the shore, and unveiled them to the 

enemy. The ascending vapours, gilded by the bright sun-beams, 

floating above,—the lofty fleet, and bannered boats moving below, 

formed a scene at once imposing and beautiful. The enemy lay con- 

cealed in the woods, sheltered behind the natural breast works of the 

bank, until Scott came within reach of his shot, and then rising, 

poured into our advance corps, a severe fire. Undismayed by this 

reception, our troops, without firing a gun, landed, and rushed up the 

bank. The unbroken line, and far superior numbers of the enemy, 

forced them to recoil. ‘T'wo or three times, this gallant little band 

ascended, with undiminished, but ineffectual valor, within the eight 

or ten minutes which intervened between the commencement of the 

attack, and arrival of the first brigade. Reinforced by the latter, 

our advance rushed again to the charge, and drove the enemy, who 

again formed at the village, under the protection of a destructive fire 

from the fort; but they were again beaten, and retreated, after evacu- 

ating the fort. As the flag of the fort was stil! flying, captain Hind- 

man, of the artillery was detached, with his company, to take possess- 

ion of it. A few officers preceded him. As they approached, a 

magazine exploded. The remembrance of York made them pause; 

: but entering immediately after, they cut down the flag staff, and the 
flag sunk among the ruins. At this moment a blazing portfire was 

seen protruded {rom a magazine of powder, which in another instant 

would have exploded, and destroyed many lives. Captain Hindman 
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deliberately withdrew the burning match, and thus prevented the ca- 
tastrophe. On an occasion where all who were engaged were thus 
signally distinguished, it is enough to say of captain Biddle, that he 
did his duty, and earned the approbation of his commander. 

In the action at Stony creek, which followed shortly after, captain 
Biddle again fought under the command of the gallant Scott, and was 
among those whose good conduct was noticed by the commanding 
general. Thus in his first campaign, he had the fortune to be twice 
conspicuously engaged, and to deserve on each occasion the notice of 
his country. 

At the close of this campaign, the several artillery companies un- 
der the command of colonel Scott, being much reduced in number, 
were consolidated, and the supernumerary officers ordered to the 
interior. Captain Biddle was sent to Philadelphia, where he assum- 
ed the command of fort Mifflin, then garrisoned by a company of 
infantry, and a detachment of about 200 recruits belonging to the 
artillery. During this winter the three regiments of artillery were 
consolidated into one body, called the “corps of artillery,” and colo- 
nel Scott became a brigadier general. The gallant Hindman, whom 
we have mentioned, was promoted to a méjority, in the corps. 

In the spring of 1814, captain Biddle, at his own solicitation, was 
ordered to select from the recruits at fort Mifflin, one subaltern and 
ninety men, and to proceed to Sacketts Harbor. He was laboring at 
this time under an ague, contracted on the frontier during the prece- 
ding autumn, and which had afflicted him throughout the winter. 
He proceeded, however, with alacrity to obey his orders. Selecting 
his company from a large body of new recruits, enlisted chiefly in the 
mountainous parts ef Pennsylvania, he was enabled to pick a body 
of young, healthy, hardy men, such as an enterprising officer might 
be proud tocommand. He proceeded from fort Mifflin to Trenton 
by water conveyance, marched thence to Brunswick, and embarked 
in shallops for Albany. While in the boats, he was confined to his 
bed by sickness, and at Albany the company ieft him, too weak to 
march. He followed in the stage and overtook the company at 
Utica, where he met major Hindman, who, delighted to encounter 
his gallant friend at the head of a fine company, changed his desti 
nation to Buffalo. Captain Biddle was again left sick at Utica, but 
again followed, and joined his company within a few miles of Buf. 
falo, and marched it to the head quarters, at that place. Such were 
his persevering efforts, in the performance of duty, or the pursuit of 
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Buffalo was then a heap of ruins. The village had been burned 
by the British, the preceding winter; and but one house was stand- 
ing, on the spot which is now occupied by one of the most flourishing 
towns in New York. If any thing had been wanting to stimulate 
the ardor of our troops, it might have been found here, in the heaps 
of ashes, the solitary chimnies, the black and wide spread desolation, 
and the houseless families, who sometimes wandered back to their 
desecrated hearths. ‘The army now assembled, was composed of 
choice materials. The generals, Brown, Scott,and Ripley, of the 
army, and Porter, of the volunteers, were all in the vigor of life, had 
distinguished themselves in inferior grades, and been recently pro 
moted to their present stations. The regiments and battalions were 
well commanded. Colonels Miller and Brady were excellent offi- 
cers. The majors were young men, most of whom had been distin- 
guished as captains, and were still full of the fire and vigor of youth. 
such were Jessup, Leavenworth, McNeil, and Hindman. The bat- 
tailion of artitlery commanded by major Hindman, consisted of four 
companies, commanded by captains Towson, Biddle, Richie, and 
Williams, each company having three pieces of brass field ordnance, 
and equipped for service as light artillery. 

The time allowed for the disciplining of this army, would be thought 
insufficient by military men; but it was well spent; and the event 
shewed that where the officers are skilful and efficient, but little time 
is required, to turn brave citizens into soldiers. Every hour was de- 
voted to the drill or other duties, and the sentiment soon became gen- 
eral throughout this little army, that it was competent to meet its own 
numbers oa any field. 

The army, about three thousand strong, crossed the Niagara river, 
at Black Rock, on the 3d of July, 1814, before daylight in the morn- 
ing. A battalion of infantry, under major Jessup, and captain Bid. 
dle’s company of artillery, were detached to reduce fort Erie, which 
was then a small, but strong work, mounting three guns. ‘These 
roops moved forward with alacrity. Jessup had formed his men in 
the edge of the wood within musket shot of the fort, Biddie had dis 
played his battery within the same distance, and in sight of the work, 
when the flag was struck, and the garrison surrendered. Captain 
Biddle was ordered to take possession of the fort, and occupied it 
during the ensuing night. 

The next day, July 4th, was spent in marching to Chippewa. Here 
the army was encamped on a beautiful plain, which had been embel- 


lished with fine farms, but the latter having been deserted at the ap- 
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proach of our troops, and the fences torn down, the whole ground was 
open. Biddle’s company of artillery, occupied an angle of the en- 
campment, which projected towards the woods, on the opposite side 
from the river. It was a point from which an attack might be appre- 
hended, and a picket guard was stationed in the woods, in this direc- 
tion, on a path leading towards the camp. On the morning of the 5th, 
about 10 o’clock, an alarm was heard in that direction, several mus- 
kets were fired, and then two or three individuals were seen emerging 
from the wood, and running towards the camp. Biddle sprung on 
his horse, and galloped forward—several officers of the general’s staff 
hastened to the same spot, but Biddle‘s position being nearest to the 
point of alarm, and the other officers having started from the opposite 
side of the camp, the former reached the fugitives first, and finding 
that they belonged to the picket which had been attacked, he sternly 
ordered them back to their post. The men instantly rallied, the 
whole picket was collected, formed, and led back by captain Biddle, 
assisted by the officer commanding the guard, who, however much 
appearances were against him, had really displayed no want of courage. 
For his conduct on this occasion, captain Biddle was complimented 
by the commanding general, in general orders. Within an hour after 
this affair, the enemy appeared on the plain, and the battle of Chip- 
pewa was fought, in which general Scott with his own brigade, in 
the broad face of day, on open ground, triumphantly beat a superior 
force of the enemy. One piece of artillery, from Biddle’s company, 
under the command of his only subaltern, was in this action; captain 
Biddle himself was with the reserve. 

On the following day an affair took place, which we think has never 
been publicly noticed. The enemy having retreated into their works, 
after the battle of Chippewa, arrangements were made to throw a 
bridge across the creek which separated the fort from our camp. 
The spot selected by general Brown, was about two miles above the 
fort. The enemy, aware of his intention, threw up a concealed bat- 
tery in the edge of the woods, on the opposite shore. Major Hind- 
man formed his battery of field pieces, in an open fieid, near the water 
A few rods above, the infantry were aetively employed in building 
the bridge. The artillery, on either side, opened their fires on each 
other, at a distance near enough to use cannister shot with effect. 
The engagement continued fur near an hour with great spirit, when 
the british were driven from the ground, leaving ove of their cannon, 
and some dead, ‘There was ne loss of any consequence on our side. 
No officer contributed more to the successiul resuit of this brilliant 
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affair than captain Biddle. The bridge was built; the enemy evac- 
uated their fort, and retreated hastily to fort George. 

We pass over the details of this active campaign, which would of 
themselves furnish interesting materials for a volume. After the 
battle, the British destroyed their fort at Chippewa, and retreated to 
fort George, pursued by general Brown, The arrival of large retn- 
forcements under lieutenant general Drummond, forced the American 
army to retreat in turn; and on their arrival at the falle of Niagara, 
another engagement took place—the battle of Bridgewater—probably 
the most bloody which has been ever fought on this continent. This 
action commenced before sunset, and lasted until after midnight, the 
whole of which time was occupied with a succession of the most des- 
perate onsets, in most of which the Americans were the assailants. 
The artillery bore a noble part in this battle. Three companies were 
engaged, those of Towson, Biddle, and Richie. Posted in different 
parts of the field, separate from each other, unable to follow the fre- 
4juent and rapid movements of the line, and often unable to distinguish 
friend from foe, they were frequently placed in perplexing circum- 
stances, and sometimes exposed to capture. Hindman dashed from 
one company to another, his horse reeking with blood. ‘Towson’s 
veteran company, so often distinguished, was now dreadfully mangled, 
The gallant Richie fell, literally covered with wounds. Biddle’s 
company suffered considerable loss, and he was wounded in the neck, 
by a musket ball. T'wo incidents which occurred, will shew the 
confusion occasioned by the darkness of the night, and attest the cool- 
ness of captain Biddle. He was at one time stationed in a road which 
was raked by his pieces. The enemy had been pressed from the 
ground they had first occupied, and as our line advanced, Biddle 
changed his position from time to time, advancing with them, and 
keeping up a heavy fire along the road, or on either side of it, as occa- 
sion required. Suddenly, several battalions changed position, ante 
corps of our own army was interposed between Biddle’s battery and 
theenemy. The firing ceased on both sides. ‘The black volumes of 
smoke settled down, and thick darkness succeeded. The heavy tramp 
of men and horses was heard on every side. Bodies of treops were 
moving rapidly in different directions, but whether friend or for could 
not be distinguished. ‘To remain thus situated, was to be exposed 
momently to be captured, or cut to pieces: to move was impossible. 
Silence and vigilance alone remained. The men exhausted with 
several hours severe duty, sat down at their posts, the officers leaned 
upon the pieces—all listening—all ready for instant action. Sud- 
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denly a party of horse, came slowly and cautiously down the road in 
the rear. Neither party discovered the other until they were in con- 
tact; it was too late to wheel about the pieces, and the unarmed artil- 
lerists having no other means of defence, were at the mercy of the 
captors, had they proved such. It was a party of British dragoons, 
led by aserjeant. ‘Taking our artillery for a company of their own 
army which he had probably left at the same spot, he asked for the 
captain. “Here,” said Biddle; “I have a wagon in charge,” replied 
the other, “the army seems to have retreated and left me in the rear, 
I know not what to do with it.” “Leave it with me,” said Biddle, 
“and return to your company.” “Yes sir, thank you sir,” said the 
serjeant, and passing round the guns, entered the road at their muz 
zles, and rode off, but not without receiving a volley of grape, which 
changed his walk toacanter. At another time, the firing had ceased, 
again all was darkness, and again both lines seemed to be changing 
position. The tread of a heavy column was heard advancing along 
the road in front of Biddle’s pieces. It was probably’the enemy—it 
might be one of our own battalions. Captain Biddle ordered a subal- 
tern to ascertain the fact. The latter rode forward, met the column 
so near as to be challenged, ascertained that it was British, and re- 
treated. Biddle opened a heavy fire of grape, upon the column, 
which was so well seconded by a portion of the line, that the enemy 
fell back. During the whole of this engagement, captain Biddle dis- 
played a degree of courage, activity, and presence of mind, which 
won for him the respect of his companions, and the approbation of his 
superiors. When about to retire from the field, after the battle, dis- 
covering that a number of brass pieces of artillery, which hac been 
captured from the enemy, in the brilliant charge made by colonel 
Miller, were about to be abandoned, for want of means to remove 
them, he remarked to an officer of his company, that he would have 
one of them asa trophy, and the latter, accordingly, by his direction, 
brought off a beautiful six-pounder, lashed behind his own picce. The 
identical piece is now, we believe, preserved at Washington, bearing 
an appropriate inscription; and it is probably the only trophy of that 
hare fought battle. 

Afier this engagement, the army retired to fort Erie, which was, as 
we have stated, a small fortress, mounting but three guns, and not ca- 
pable of containing more than one company. It was now included in 
the defences of an extensive line of works, which were thrown up for 
the protection of our shattered army. ‘The erection of these works 
wasan herculean labour. ur gallant army was reduced to a mere 
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handful, worn down with fatigue, and afflicted with sickness. Drum- 
mond, with a numerous and well appointed army, sat down before the 
intrenchments, but seemed unwilling to risk another battle. Our 
troops laboured upon the works day and night. At last, when the 
defences were nearly complete, general Drummond, who might pro- 
bably have succeeded at an earlier period, in capturing our feeble and 
exhausted garrison, made the memorable assault of the 15th of Sep- 
tember. ‘The details of the events of that glorious night are before 
ihe public. ‘The British troops, infuriated, as is supposed, by a double 
ration of rum, rushed to the attack, with the dreadful cry of “no quar- 
ter!” And they were met with the spirit of men who neither asked, 
nor expected mercy. They were repulsed with dreadful slaughter. 
Here the battalion of artillery ‘ost two of its finest officers, captain 
Williams, and lieutenant McDonough, who were slain. Captain 
Biddle distinguished himself on this occasion, by removing a howit- 
zer from his battery, and placing it in a position to rake the ditch, 
which was crowded with the enemy, at great personal hazard. He 
was again honorably mentioned in general orders. 

The whole of this seige, but particularly that part of it which oc- 
curred after the assault, was calculated to try the firmness of our army 
tothe utmost. The enemy’s works were advanced so near as to 
throw round shot and shells into the fort; and during the latter part 
of the siege, their batteries played upon the garrison incessantly. 
For more than six weeks there was scarcely an hour in the day or 
night, in which bombs and shrapnell shells were not bursting in the air, 
and cannon balls sweeping through the area of the fort—not a day or 
night, in which a number were not killed. Nor was any spot secures 
zeneral Gaines was wounded by the bursting of a bomb-shell, as he 
sat writing in his own quarters. ‘The troops were all in tents; the 
one occupied by captain Biddle and his lieutenant, was destroyed by 
piecemeal during the seige, being torn in nearly twenty places, at 
different times, by fragments of shells, and other missiles. One of 
these, a fragment of more than a pound weight, pierced entirely through 
the mattrass on which those gentlemen were sitting. Biddle himself 
was struck down on one occasion by a small fragment of a shell, 
which fell perpendicularly on his shoulder, pierced through the strap 
of the epaulet, and penetrated to the bone; on another, a soldier who 
stood at the opening of the tent, had his head completely crushed, 
while the brains were thrown upon a dish, which the captain’s servant 
was about to place on the table. Unfortunately for the garrison, the 


season was remarkably rainy. The fort was situated on a level plain, 
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on the margin of the lake; the heavy rains pouring continually upon 
it, and the treading of so many men, reduced the whele ground to one 
grea: mud puddle. The service itself was severe. The artillery 
especially were ordered to sleep in their clothes and accoutrements, 
and to man the guns atevery alarm. These occurred, not only every 
day and night, but often, every hour. The real alarms were nume- 
rows; the false alarms, occasioned by the mistake or inadvertence of 
centinels, or the accidental firing of guns in the woods, were still more 
frequent. In every such instance the artillery paraded at the guns— 
remained perhaps long enough to be thoroughly drenched with the 
rain, then returned to their tents, to sleep for an hour in their wet 
clothes, and be again called on for duty. The rains were so incessant, 
that the tents, and the grouud under them, the baggage and the men’s 
clothes, became thorougly wet, so that at times, neither officers nor 
men had a dry change of clothes. The supply of provisions became 
scanty. Although a communication was kept open with Buffaloe, 
across the lake, yet this was often rendered difficult by stormy weather, 
when the boats could not pass, and was hazardous at all times, from 
the fact that the boats were obliged to pass, for a short distance, within 
point blank shot of the enemies batteries. Most of the officers were, 
besides, totally destitute of money; and they lived, in general, like 
the privates, upon their rations of meat and bread. Sickness began 
to prevail to an alarming degree; and even those who remained on 
duty, were enfeebled and worn down by fatigue and exposure. Add 
to this the continual exposure of ghastly corpses, the dreadful groans 
and excruciating pains of the sick, the wounded, and the dying—the 
sick, destitute of every comfort, and the dying of every consolation— 
and it will be seen that this little army endured a complication of 
dangers and sufferings, which can scarcely be realized by any who 
have not had the same experience. We have been thus particular, 
because such trials afford the severest test of the soldiers courage and 
sense of duty. It is true, that the brightest laurels are won upon the 
field of battle; because the achievements of the field are presented 
most vividly to the public eye. But it should be remembered, that 
the most desperate battle, is but brief in its continuance, and that the 
warrior is borne through it by proud feelings, and stimulating circum- 
stances, which render it easy to be brave. He earns his laurels nobly, 
and deserves them. But on an occasion, like that which we have 
attempted to describe, when all the dangers of the battle continue for 
weeks; when hunger, sickness, and exposure, add their terrors; when 
every day shews some friend mutilated or slain; when none of the 
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stirring incidents, or gaudy scenes of the hattle field are present to 
the eye or heart—it is then that patriotism becomes a deliberate prin- 
ciple, and courage is seen as the noble result of enlightened reason. 
It was under such circumstances, that the friend whose loss we de- 
plore, and whose memory we honor, shewed himself worthy of his 
country, and his name. His fortitude was equal to every exigency, 
his vigilance was unceasing, his performance of all his duties exact 
and punctual, his affectionate care and kindness towards those under 
his command, generous and unremitting, It was then that he shone 
as the feeling man, the high minded patriot, and the thorough soldier. 

The sortie from fort Erie, one of the best planned, and most bril- 
liantly executed exploits of that war, closed the active operations of 
this campaign. ‘The enemy were surprised in their intrenchments in 
open day, beaten with great loss, and soon after raised the siege, and 
retreated; leaving general Brown master of the seat of war, and 
victor at the close of a campaign which has not been exceeded in this 
country, either in duration, in the number or severity of its conflicts, 
or the brilliancy of its results. 

The campaign being thus honourably ended, general Brown evacu- 
ated fort Erie, in the month of October. The artillery remained at 
the batteries, until the main body of the army had embarked. The 
gallant Hindman, who had been among the first to land upon the ene- 
my’s shore, was the last, or among the last, to leave it. To him was 
committed the charge of destroying the works. The most important 
of the batteries nad been undermined, the matches were lighted as 
the artillery boats shoved from the shore, aad shortly after, as the 
boats rode gaily over the waves of Erie, the ascending columns of 
smoke, bearing up huge masses of rock and timber, and the heavy 
explosions, following each other in irregular succession, announced 
that the invader had retired, and that the toils of war had ended for a 
season. 

Captain Biddle was brevetted for his gallant services during this 
eampaign, as were also major Hindman, captain Towson, and most 
of the subalterns of artullery. Of filieen officers, who composed this 
battailion at the commencement of the campaign, three were killed in 
action, and one taken prisoner; the rest were all wounded, it is be- 
lieved, except three. ‘The proportion of loss and injury, among the 


men, was still greater. 


At the reduction of the army, which took place in the spring of 


1815, shortly atier ihe restoration of peace, major Biddle was retained 
n service as a captain of artillery, and was piaced in the command o! 
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fort Mifflin, which post he retained, and filled with his usual efficiency, 
until about the close of the year 1819, when he received the appoint- 
ment of paymaster, and was ordered to St. Louis, where he arrived 
early in the spring of 1820. For the faithful discharge of this office, 
major Biddle was eminently qualified. He was a prudent man in 
regard to pecuniary matters—strictly temperate, punctual, accurate, 
and honourable in his dealings. The government has never employ- 
ed a safer, a more honest, or a more correct disbursing officer. 

When major Long set out from Pittsburgh in 1819, on his explor- 
ing expedition to the Rocky Mountains, major Biddle was one of 
those who offered their services to the government for this attractive, 
though dangerous enterprise. The following extract from the order 
issued on that occasion, will shew the station in which he was {o act: 
“'Mhe journal of the expedition will be kept by major Biddle, whose 
duty it will be to record all transactions of the party that concern the 
objects of the expedition, to describe the manners, customs, &c. of 
the inhabitants of the country through which we may pass; to trace 
in a compendous manner the history of the towns, villages, and tribes 
of Indians we may visit; to review the writings of other travellers, 
and compare their statements with our own observations; and in gen- 
eral to record whatever may be of interest to the community in a civil 
point of view,” &c. This assignment of duty evinces a confidence 
in the capacity of major Biddle, and in his literary acquirements, 
which shews that he had acquired a standing among his military 
companions above that of the mere soldier. He lett St. Louis with 
the party, and remained with it, until it halted for winter quarters, 
near Council Bluffs; and he was one of a detachment who were cap- 
tured and robbed by a war party of Pawnees. Other duties interve- 
ning, he was unable to proceed with the expedition further than 
Council Bluffs. 

Shortly after major Biddle settled at St. Louis, he was married to 
Miss Mulanphy, an intelligent and highly acccumplished woman, who 
survives to deplore his untimely death. He was a man who lefi 
strong impressions of attachment on the minds of those with whom 
he was familiar. To the world he was distant and reserved, rather 
shrinking from, than seeking, an intercourse with strangers. He 
never courted popular applause, but pursued the dictates of his own 
judgment, with tearless independence. He had much of that fresh 
ness and originality of character, and promptness of decision, which 
marks a man of strong intellect, who relies upon the resources of his 
own mind, and acts for himself. In his own house he was liberal, 
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frank, and hespitable; refined and delicate in his enjoyments; a de- 
voted husband; kind and generous in his domestic relations. His 
intimate acquaintances bear ample testimony to the warmth and fidel- 
ity of his friendship. He was an intelligent man, and had devoted 
much time to the improvement of his mind and taste; and he was 
an enterprising citizen. By his industry and prudence he had amas- 
sed a large fortune, which he is said to have left to his amiable 
widow. 

Of the unhappy controversy which led to the death of major Biddle, 
we do not design to speak. In doing honour to him, we would offer 
no violence to the feelings, or the memory, of others. We speak of 
our friend, as we knew him: of the fatal duel, its causes, and its con- 
sequences, we have no information more than is in possession of the 
public; nor should ours ever be the unhallowed hand to disturb the 
ashes of the dead, or to revive that dreadful feud, whose history is 
already too painfully written in characters of biood! | 

It is enough to say, that he fell in a duel with Mr. Spencer Pettis, 
a member of congress from Missouri—in a quarrel arising out of a 
violent political contest. It is but justice to major Biddle’s memory 
to remark, and we do it advisedly, that he did not aspire to the office 
which was held by his opponent, nor was he, in the first instance, ac- 
tuated by any personal enmity towards that gentleman. 

They fought on the island in the Mississippi, opposite St. Louis— 
a low slip of ground covered with cotton-wood and willows—a spot 
already fatal to but too many! Owing to a defect in major Biddle’s 
vision, the distance was five feet. ‘They met with the sternness and 
the calmness of men prepared to die—both perfectly cool and self- 
possessed. Both fel] mortally wounded at the first fire! Thus fell 
Major Thomas Biddle, in the 41st year of his age, in full health, in 
the vigour of life, in the prime of his usefulness—thus fell Spencer 
Pettis in the bloom of manhood. We offer no apology for the duel- 
list. Condemning the practice as we must, it is no palliation in our 
eyes that two men, both of whom were amiable in private life, and 
who both occupied high stations in the eye of the public, should have 
ziven it their sanction. It is the more to be deplored, tlhe more deci- 
dedly to be repudiated, when we see its dreadful effects thus promi 
nently exhibited, ia the loss to society of two individuals, who were 
honoured by the confidence of the public, and beloved by their res 
pective friends. 
vor, Iwo. xT 71 

















Poetry. 


FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A SKETCH. 


*T' was summer in the land: thick leaves and flowers, 
Tall grass and grain were on the lap of June, 

The yellow sunlight trembled on the hills, 

The dewy hills fresh with the breath of morn; 

And o’er them smiled the golden summer skies, 
When with blank book and manual I went 

To gather wildflowers in the forest shade ; 

‘Wide roving then I found a beauteous spot, 

Lonely and lovely; where a rapid stream 

Comes from the eastward through a narrow pass, 
© erhung with mossy rocks and bending woods, 
Then southward wanders in broad meadow ground. 


Stranger! if thou wouldst leave for nature’s peace 
Earth’s eating strifes, come te this lonely spot, 

And by the river’s angle sit thee down; 

Thine eye shall see far east, the narrow bed 

Of the dark stream, o’erarched with woven bough 
Impervious to the sun, and fenced with rocks; 
Ragged and high, moist with the trickling drops, 
And decked with fern anc lichen; while below, 
The current steals with gladness o’er its bed 


Of smooth worn stones; and toward the noonday sun, 


Broad meadows, widening fast as they recede, 
Covered with summer bloom, shall meet thine eye; 
Crowfoot, geranium, and columbine, 

All mingled, and all wavering in the wind, 

The soft sweet wind, that comes to fan thy cheek; 
And o’er all these, stretched out in loveliness, 

The summer heaven, lofty and lighted up 

With the great sun, through all its azure depths; 
Near thee the silent bird shall leave the bough, 

To taste the running stream. And thou shalt look 
Upon its glassy breast, and see thy form, 

In due proportions, all reflected fair; 

The rippling wave shall pour its qniet voice 

Into thy listening ear; earth’s mingled charms 
Shall touch thy soul with magic, and heaven’s peace 
Shall fill thy gladdened heart. Thy passions here 
Shall bow themselves and die; all, all, save love, 
And that shall be alone: even the thought 

Of thy existence shall no more be thine, 

ill the strong spel! that chains thy soul be past. 
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FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF THE FUTURE. 

Now, gentle reader, peradventure, thou art not pleased with this dream, 
which I have related to thee ; albeit, before thou venturest to say aught against 
it, lean thine head against an oak, and see if thou canst dream a better, and if 
thou findest thou canst, then, verily, thou hast my consent to do thine own 
dreaming. BLUFFDALE. 

A rare and fearless challenge: and, notwithstanding the peace- 
ful and appropriate significance of our cognomen, we, with equal gal- 
lantry, step forward and “take up our cousin’s glove.” 

But let the terms be understood. The challenge is—not that we 
dream a livelier, a more beautiful, more splendid, more ingenious, or 
more interesting dream, Nor is it that we equal our courteous chal- 
lenger in any of these qualities: though these are they which give 
zest to the, narrative, and awake the attention and admiration of rea 
ders. Itis, simply, that we “dream a better.”—And this we attempt. 

I remember,—for having neither regal nor editorial dignity, I drop 
the stately plural,—I remember that I am required to “lean my head 
against an oak.” Of course, an elm, a maple, a cedar, or even an 
old hickory, however convenient in location, pleasant in shade, or 
agreeable to my taste, may not be substituted, Behold me then, re- 
clining against the trunk of the nearest white oak that flings his broad 
branches over the summit of the hill, from which I choose to cast my 
eager glance into the future. 

Where could a prettier couch be found for the siesta of a dreamer!— 
It was the topmost height of one of those bold elevations that spring 
above the common level of the table land, just where it sinks ab- 
runtly—even precipitously—to afford a quiet passage for the father 
of waters. Before me, on the west and south, lay spread as ona 
map, a portion of the smooth and level plain, covered with towering 
trees and prairie grass alternately, through which the Mississippi wan- 
ders from bluff to bluff, changing sides as often as a modern politician. 
Near where the western bluff rises from the lowland plain, thrusting 
Belle Fontaine and other interesting places into view, the course of the 
Missouri might be traced from where it rushes into the Mississippi 
nearly to St, Charles; and far on the right, the heights of Cap au Gris, 
stretching in a faint blue line along the horizon, beyond the nearer 
projections, marks the entrance of the Illinois, The elegant Missis- 
sippi moved placidly along just beneath my feet, and lay spread be- 
fore me, dotted with beautiful islands; bending gracefully to receive, 
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a few miles below, the impetuous river, whese yellow sands thicken 
and discolour the waters thus far so pure. 

A few yards—or a few hundred, perhaps—from my airy and poetic 
couch, and half way down the heights, a massy stone building of pe- 
culiar construction, was being erected, for the purpose of furnishing 
to a certain class of beings, what is exceedingly appropriate to ihem, 
and what the founder of Idumea is said to have sought in vaia, viz: 
a place for repentance. Several other buildings of stone, brick and 
wood, in progress of execution, and some in actual occupancy, as 
stores, workshops, warehouses, dwellings, steam mill, tavern, &c. 
were spread at intervals along or near the uneven, or rather rugged 
shore to some distance down the river. <A boat, propelled by oars, 
plied from bank to bank, bearing travellers, with their horses, carria- 
ges, wagons, &c. as occasion required; and now and then a single 
steam boat paused at the landing, as she passed up or downward to 
the cities and villages that thicken on the banks of the parent stream, 
ana its mighty tributaries. In the rear, the view was suddenly closed 
by the vicinity of a tangled forest. 

Of course I fell to moralizing: for all licensed and experienced 


dreamers, find it convenient to prelude their dreams with a train of 


appropriate reflections. It saves a deal of erratic wandering, to which 
the imagination is greatly addicted, when unassisted by the more so- 
ber counsels of the judgment, and freed from the restraints of the will. 

The clanking of stone hammers and other implements of the buil- 
ders, the smoke of the brickyards and steam works, the busy transi- 
tion of carts and teams and men, and the note of preparation for in- 
creasing works, on a spot which I had been accustomed to view in 
the stillness and solitude almost of nature, were fitted to produce a 
train of thought and feeling exactly suited to the occasion. 

“And this,” said 1, “is atton. How changed already is its appear 
ance! But what are these to works now proposed? When the various 
edifices already begun, shall stand on yonder hill; wl.en the steam 
flour mills shall be in operation here at my feet; when yon plain shall! 
be covered with the materials for a new scries of enterprizes; when, 
in fine, the works actually projected shall be completed, as another 
twelve months will exhibit them, the change will be greater from the 
present, than this from the former, condition of the place. And if three 
years shall have done this, what will be the effect of industry, enter- 
prize and capital, on so favourable a site, in the progress of three 
hundred years!” 

This was the precise point for me to sink into a slumber. Three 
hundred years hence! It needed not the genius of the valley, (and 
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a prodigious genius he must be, to overlook the whole of it,) to inform 
me that my desire to see the subjects of my speculation in actual 
vision, was granted. ‘Three hundred years were floating before my 
dreamy imagination, in chaotic confusion and darkness. Forests and 
farm houses, groves and gardens, log cabins and lofty castles, flitted 
before me, in utter contempt of order and congruity, until at length a 
sort of procession of years seemed to pass with the swiftness of thought 
in my view, exhibiting a succession of wonderful changes; and I 
looked abroad from the identical spot upon a scene so different and so 
beautiful, that it was worth a thousand night’s entertainment upon an 
oaken pillow to enjoy it. 

I stood upon the eminence still, but it had sunk—or the neighbour- 
ing valley had risen; for though yet elevated high above the low- 
er grounds and river, so that the whole lay more plainly in my 
view, the declivity was so gentle, and the passage so regulated, that 
the distinctive features of bill and valley seemed to be lost. And 
so indeed were all the particular points of observation. Instead of 
the dusty plain, and bare rocks, and broken hills, with here and there 
a building, there lay before me, on a gently waving plain, a magnifi- 
cent city!—Above, beneath, around me on every side, the vast space 
was occupied by streets, and squares, and houses, and gardens, and 
shops, and stores, and academies, and colleges, and churches, and 
multitudes of other objects, the names of which I could only guess; 
and the whole thronged with “innumerous hosts” of beings, all evin- 
cing life, motion, and enterprize. 

When a little recovered from the bewilderment, occasioned by such 
a transition, I observed that my oak tree was superceded by a lofty 
and spacious edifice, containing vast ranges of apartments, with a 
towering dome, surmounted by an exterior observatory. Crowds of 
people were entering and departing through the grand portico and 
hall ; and on learning that it was free to every body who sought infor- 
mation, I followed the multitude. To describe the various lecture 
rooms, libraries, philosophical and other scientific apparatus, speci- 
mens, models and designs of public and private works of art, and 
numberless other things, which presented themselves to my view in 
this building; or even the thousand apartments that contained them, 
i not attempted for “many and various reasons.” First: a large pro- 
portion of the subjects surpassed the utmost limit of my attainments 


in knowledge. Secondly: but, possibly, the first may suffice. 


In process of time, and by dint of perseverance, I climbed the flight 
above flishts of stairs, (1 did net count them.) to the verv summit; 
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where I found myself in the well furnished observatory. Hence I 


looked ai.road over the extended wilderness of houses; for, so eleva- 
ted was my position that the whole was spread in panoramic, or rather 
birdseye view, before me. O! it was glorious. 

There was a circumstance in which this city was remarkably dis- 
similar to all I had ever before seen. There, elegant mansions and 
mean huts might be seen alternately, A splendid street of fashiona- 
ble houses, would have a dirty lane of wretched habitations in its 
neighborhood. Not so here: the buildings were elegant, but not gor- 
geous in ornament. Many were large, even magnificert, but all plain. 
A quaker neatness, simplicity, and beauty, pervaded the whole scene. 
Little of poverty, and nothing of meanness or wretchedness, was to 
be found. 

The city was plain, but it was not dull. Every street,—and all 
were broad, commodious, and cleanly,—was teeming with life and in- 
dustry and cheerfulness. Horses, carriages, footmen, carts, locomo- 
tives, and machines to which I could give no name, were plying their 
different courses, as far as the eye could reach over the eastern hills 
and vales, (even with the help of a powerful telescope, which an in- 
teresting young man had politely handed me,) all active and diligent, 
but none hurried beyond convenience and comfort. The shore for 
miles wes wharfed with stone, and lined with vessels of every size and 
description suitable to the river, which seemed as populous almost, 
and as full of business and hilarity, as the streets themselves. The 
country beyond the river, for many leagues, was laid off in gardens 
and small farms; and dotted with neat and comfortabie dwellings and 
offices of husbandry; while the substantial inhabitants were passing, 
in crowded procession, from and to the city, on the numerous rail 
roads and viaducts that traversed the plains and rivers in my view. 

At length the eye grew tired of seeing things on so grand a scale, 
and I turned to look at the apartment into which I had so unceremo. 
niously entered. The thought that I might be considered an intru- 
der, flitted across my mind, but vanished as quickly. There were 
many persons present, engaged in reading, conversation, or otherwise ; 
all employed—none interfering with others. Whether my costume, 
or countenance, or manner, was singular, I know not, but from some 
cause there was a special, but respectful and pleasing attention to 
myself. No one obtruded his services, yet each seemed to say, as 
plainly as the eye can speak, “Can I serve you, sir?” I turned to 
the young gentleman who had assisted my vision with the glass, and 
uttered some remark indicative of my surprize and pleasure. Per-. 
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ceiving now more clearly, that I was a stranger, he generously offered 
to aid me, in gratifying my curiosity, in further particulars; an offer 
which I gratefully accepted, and put myself under his guidance. 

After rambling through the various extensive apartments, we at 
length left the immense pile, to view some portions of the city more 
nearly. I observed in one of the rooms appropriated to the library, 
that my young friend evinced no small surprise and gratification, on 
opening an old, yellow covered pamphlet, and’ that he wrapped it 
carefully up, and put it in his pocket. 

The vast and numerous factories, and steam mills, which stretch 
along the river, (where the high bluffs had used to be) near our start- 
ing point, first attracted my attention. We passed through several 
of various description; in all of which the machinery, the order, the 
industry and the cheerfulness, were most perfect. Some were mana- 
ged by women only, (except an occasional mechanist;) and an elderly 
lady, of grave and benmignant aspect, superintended every room, of 
which she seemed at once the directress and delight. Frequently, 
amid the hum of wheels and spindles, a sweet voice could be indis- 
tinctly heard for a moment, raising some sacred song. Another and 
another would catch the note, until the whole room would be filled 
with the thrilling melody. Every face was serene; many animated 
with almost seraphic blessedness. The men’s departments were sim 
ilar. ‘The pervading principle was cheerful and heartfelt piety. 

Long, but not fatiguing, were our walks among the inhabitants of 
various classes; rich and poor, old and young. 1 would have said 
grave and gay; but in fact nearly all whom I saw were both grave 
and gay. They were free—unrestrained, as well as sprightly; yet 
no rules of politeness could have produced so charming a decorum, as 
was here universal and spontaneous, 

I said the houses were plain, so were the churches; and they were 
small too. Scarcely one—and not one less than a century old— 
would seat more than a thousand persons, But I] learned, that there 
was at least one place of worship, for every thousand inhabitants, be- 
sides innumerable vestries, session rooms, lecture houses, &c. to which 
the people resorted for social worship. 

The evening began to approach, and my amiable guide, who had 
called forth a smile of more than welcome wherever he came, now 
invited me to his father’s house for refreshment and repose. Groups 
of youth of both sexes were passing the streets, some wearimg the 
garb of wealth and others of industry—but all both plaia and deceat— 


ind interchanges of civility and friendship passed, with little regard 
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to equality in outward circumstances. The young artizan greeted, 
and was greeted, with as hearty a recognition, as the child of the 
mayor. 

Our reception at his father’s house was delightful. Every eye 
sparkled as it rested on my guide—and glowed a hearty welcome to 
the stranger. ‘This term, indeed, was forgotten in a moment. Our 
refreshments were simple, even frugal; though I found my host was 
one of the richest men of the city. In fact, the body was treated as 
it ought to be. Fed but not surfeited. Nourished but not pampered. 
The mind had asserted its superiority to matter, and walked abroad 
amid the works of God, the superior of all, except of Him who crea- 
ted all: and to Him the soul had learned to bow with humble plea- 
sure; while with holy ardor, it panted after a closer approximation, to 
that image, which is reflected from the mirrors of truth. 

I can only give a sketch of our conversation on a single topic. 

“See, father,” remarked my guide, drawing from his pocket the 
yellow covered pamphiet I spoke of,—“I found a curiosity in the in- 
stitute to-day.” 

“Indeed! what?” 
“The Illinois Monthly Magazine, for November, 1830 
A number of young voices exclaimed with glee—“Three hundred 


years old'—Q, Charles, let us look at it.” 
“Certainly, in good time,” said Charles, “but see, father is about 


to speak.” 
All were silent. The parent observed that he had seen the whole 


39 





‘series, and would procure a copy for his children—as well as many 


periodicals much older. 
“Thank you, father, thank you,” cried all. “O, it will be de- 


lightful.” 

“But, father,” said Charles, “my attention was caught by a kind 
of prophesy—or rather dream—which pretends to relate to the pre- 
sent period; and to our neighbor over the river. This, you must al- 
low, is a curiosity to us younger ones.” 

“Quite so. And what do you find in it?” 

“‘Many things strikingly correct. The description of the country, 
and partly of the city, is vivid and exact, as if written now; and 
beautifully done. But some things are unaccountably and painfully 
dark. How could he, father,” continued Charles, with unwonted 
expression of countenance. “How could he imagine such a scene 
of guilt and horror, as he describes in the catastrophe? And what 
should induce him to suppose, such a destitution of bread in thes¢ 
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blessed days? Theok our kind benetactor, ‘he noble and beautiful 
eity of St. Louis enjoys abundance of bread and peace, and tue sunies 
of heaven rest upon it.” 

Tears rosé in his eyes as he uttered his eloquent appeal—and the 
parent delayed not to reply. 

“ An error easily made at that period,” said he, “on account of the 
different circumstances—but especially the unregulated. dispositions 
of men. Then, men forgot they were mortai—or rather that they 
were immortal—and sought wealth so greedily, and were so reckless 
of each other’s welfare, that every thing tended to confusion; and 
much distress was the consequence, The writer, probably, furgot at 
the moment, to “discern the signs of the times”—and did not there- 
fore allow for the change trom cupidity to conteatment, from selfish- 
ness to benevolence, which was part of the happy effect produced by 
the general spread of the gospel, and its principles, among men. He 
calculated on men as they were, when few were under the influence 
of heartfelt prety—rather than what they would be when all should 
be taught the truth from their infancy, and when most should follow 
its dictates; as might have been expected at a point so far advanced 
into the happy period, which you know God had promised in His 
word. And we, my dear children, may equally err in looking tor- 
ward, unless the lamp of Divine Truth be our chief guide in ail our 
inquiries respecting the future.” 

I suppose it is of no consequence when, or how, but so it was—~ 
I awoke. SALEM. 
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FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE PRAIRIE. 


The prairie was clad in its richest array, 

It’s brightest of scarlet, and gayest of green; 

And the sun seemed to pause in his luminous way, 
And. to sparkle with joy o’er the beautiful scene. 


The flowers—though florists will hardly agree, 
To a doctrine so strange and so novel to them— 
Were blushing, and bowing, and making as free 
As if each bad a heart in its delicate stem. 


Every gay little bud had a smile for her peers, 

Though the violet certainly looked rather blue ; 

And the blush of the rose seemed to glow through her tears; 
But perhaps, as *twas early, the drops were of dew. 


Had you seen them, dear Myra, you never again, 
Had been seeptic enough to deny that a flower, 
Has tender sensations of pleasure and pain, 

And sweet recollections of sunshine and shower. 


The wild deer was gracefully bounding along, 

And tossing his antlers so prudly the while, 

That the gay little blossoms he cantered among 
Were restrained by good manners alone, from a smile 


The prairie bird strutted about with the air, 
Of a tragedy king, or a comedy lover. 

While a pair of fond turtles, an amorous pair, 
Were quietly cooing a love-Jecture over. 


And mustic—such music! the air bore along, 

As it swept the green hillocks, and shook the lone tree; 
The prairie-bird’s note, and the mocking-bird’s song, 
And the hoot of the owl, and the hum of the bee, 


And the cracking of twigs as the wolf trotted by, 

And the bark of the hunter’s dog, faro’er the plain, 
The reportof the rifle, the fawn’s plaintive cry, 

And the dirge of the crow, and the shriek of the crane! 


And the cattle-bell tinkling, just heard, far away, 
And a farmer’s boy whistling, the time to beguile ; 
And a voice in my heart—what it was I can’t say, 
That was warbling of Myra and love all the while. 


And I thought how delightful a change it would be, 
When disposed fo forsake the clay form I inhabit, 
To live upon dew like a delicate bee, 

Or to gallop through grass, like a deer—or a rabbit. 
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Or to Be a chaste bud with an aspect of snow ; 

Or a dandy of flowers, a gaudy gay fellow 

On the wide sunny prairie to dance and to bow, 
In a mantle of green, with a trimming of yellow. 


And I thought—but I happened just then to awake— 
How the best settled intellects sometimes will rove! 
And yet ’tis a pleasant excursion to take, 


With Mab, o’er the prairies, when one is in love! 
0. 





SELECTED. 
THE YOUNG WARRIORS. 
Extract of a letter from Michigan. 


‘For the substantial accuracy of the following story, I can truly 
vouch. One of the parties is intimately known to me. The tragic 
scene, while it affords a new developement of the individual] sufferings 
and horrors incident to war, especially to border wars, discloses traits 
of youthful courage and presence of mind, worthy of public record. 

“Towards the close of the late war with Great Britain, in 1813 or 
1814, when the American arms had been so far victorious as to alarm 
and intimidate the Indians on these frontiers, they acceded to a pro- 
position to meet American commissioners at Greenville, in Ohio, for 
the purpose of making a treaty of peace and of cession and indemni- 
ties. The British authorities in Canada, learning the intelligence of 
this contemplated convention, became anxious to prevent as many of 
the tribes disposed to attend it as possible from doing so. For this 
purpose, they detatched a force of Canadian savages, commanded by 
a French Canadian officer, whose object was to intercept a tribe of 
the American Indians, and overawe them from proceeding to Green- 
ville, ‘This scheme soon became known to the military authorities 
of the United States on this frontier. ‘They promptly adopted meas- 
ures to counteract the project of the enemy. They selected a lad 
about sixteen years of age, the son of a respectable native of this 
country, who had enjoyed the confidence and good witt of the Indians 
all his life. ‘The father having died, they transferred their attachment 
tothe son. This boy armed himself with a tomahawk, scalping knife, 
musket, and ammunition; engaged, as his companion, a half-breed, 
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the nephew of the Canadian commander of the \sootie Indian force, 
some vhet older than himseif, and proceeded from Y?<:v%1 to visit the 
frieriii\ Indians, and to induce them, by his hereditary influence, io 
proceed on their mission to Greenville, as well as to warn “cm avarc: 

the meditated attempt of the enemy to intercept them. ‘The two iads 
marched with celerity, amidst trying difficulties and dangers. They 
passed a Pottawatomie village, with the aboriginal inhabitants of 
which the American lad was a great favorite. These Pottawatomies 
were aware of the movements of the Canadian Indians; and after the 
two lads had left their village in pursuit of the business on which 
they had been despatched, thev became apprehensive that their youth- 
ful favorite and his companion might be captured and massacred by 
the hostile force. They, therefore, sent a number of their warriors 
after them, for the purpose of affording them protection. Before these 
generous allies overtook them, the two boys had begun to cross a river 
inacanoe. On the opposite shore, they descried a detachment of 
the savage enemy: but it was too late: they were ordered by the 
Canadian commander of the detachment to come on shore and sur- 
render themselves, Feigning submission, our young heroes, as they 
approached the enemy, whose commander was advancing towards 
them alone, came to the determination to sell their lives dearly, and 
not to be taken alive, if captured at all. They formed the plan of 
walking up as near as possible, with safety, to the Canadian officer, 
and of shooting him down on the spot, each pledging himself to the 
other to fire simultaneously. As they came near to him, the half- 
breed discovered that the officer was his uncle. For a moment he 
faltered; but reinspired by the determined spirit aud energy of the 
American lad, he marched fearlessly up towards the commander.— 
Within a few steps of him, he demanded an immediate surrender of 
themselves and their arms. They looked around them. They per- 
ceived that the hostile savage detachment were stationed on the brow 
of a hill about filty yards from them. They felt their perilous situa. 
tion; but with undaunted firmness and desperate resolution, they told 
the Canadian officer not to come any nearer tothem. At, first he 
laughed at them. He could not suppose it possible that two boys, 
neither of them eighteen years of age, would, in the face of a large 
detachment of savage enemivs, burning with resentment, and flushed 
with hope, dare to execute their threat. Finding that they were in 
no wise intimidated by the dangers which on all sides surrounded 
them, the Canadian commander resorted to the bold expedient of mov- 
ing towards his youthful adversaries; throwing open his bosom, defy- 
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ing them to fire at him, and at the same moment raising his sword to 
cut down the young American, [fn the act of striking, they both shot 
him through the heart. He fell ai their feet. But such was the pre- 
sence of mind of the young American, in these fearful circumstances, 
uncertain whether the officer was certainly dead, that to render “as- 
surance doubly sure,” and to prevent the possibility of his calling out 
to his detachment t» fire on them, he turned the butt end of his mus- 
ket, and with it broke, at one blow, the neck of the enemy who they 
had shot through the heart. At this instant, the friendly Pottawato- 
mies providentially appeared on the opposite shore of the river, gave 
a tremendous yell, and rushed across the stream with the rapidity of 
lightning. ‘The savage enemy, by this time apprised of the fate of 
their commander, and secing the rapid approach of the Pottawatomies, 
took to flight. The brave lads were saved, proceeded on their jour- 
ney, amidst perils scarcely less immineat than the one they had just 
escaped, and effected the object of their trying and dangerous mission. 
The treaty of Greenville was signed and ratified; peace was restored 
with the Indian tribes; and the intrepid young American, left a pen 

nyless orphan by the death of his parent and the disastrous effects of 
the war, lived to educate and bring up a large family of sisters, by 
his own exertions, and still lives, in prosperity and afliuence, to enjoy 
the society of that family, respectably established in life, and to see 
the savage wilderness, where he was cradled and nurtured under the 
uplifted tomahawk, 1n a state of high cultivation, and blossoming and 
blooming like the rose.” 
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SONNET. 
Their blandishments shall drag me back no more, 
To join the sordid current of the crowd : 
Here in these solemn woods, where man is proud 
Alone of freedom, ismy home. The roar 
Of the rude world is oly echoed bere; 
And those who would commune in nature’s car, 
By the sweet rivers flow, and in the shade 
Where ancient oaks their leafy grandeur spread—~ 
May rest and refuge find. Along thy shore 
Clear stream, the dissonance of human strife 
Comes not. Yet are thy clades with music rife; 
The rustling boughs—the gurgling waters pour— 
The voice of birds—are sounds, which soothe before. 
The tirkling harp, or revelry of festive life, 
®eneca co. O. 1830. 
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SELECTED. 
THE COZAKS. 


From the natural hardiness of constitution both of the Cozaks and 
ef their horses, they are enabled to make exertions of an extraordi- 
nary nature; and by swimming rivers in the winter time, and making 
forced marches of considerable length, amid all the rigours of frost 
and snow, their sudden and unexpected appearance has often baffled 
the designs and efforts of their opponents. Not only have they per- 
formed all these duties, in which no troops equal them, with a perse- 
verance and vigour that is scarcely credible, but they have been known 
even to charge infantry en trailleur in a wood; and in a general action 
to snatch the palm from the regular forces of Russia, by retrieving 
the fortune of the day. The losses they occasioned Napoleon in the 
fields of Poland and Russia, where they were the ¢ause of constant 
annoyance, havoc, and slaughter, to the French troops, especially 
during the disastrous retreat from Moscow, can never be forgotten. 

The Cozaks of the Don are the most numerous and important of 
all the tribes; and are distinguished from the rest by greater civiliza- 
tion and industry. ‘Their capital is Novo-Tcherkask, a neat town not 
far from the Don, near its entrance into the sea of Asof. They breed 
great quantities of horses, cattle, and sheep; are cultivators of the 
vine; fond of agriculture in general; and can furnish a contingent of 
no fewer than eighty regiments for service from among them. Each 
regiment consists of five hundred men, having a standard and captain 
for every hundred, independent of junior officers, one or two field offi- 
cers for the whole, according to circumstances, and a lieutenant- 
colonel, or colonel commandant, whose name the regiment bears. The 
two corps before Giurgevo were of this tribe, they had served in the 
war against France, and, together with their chiefs, Rykowsky and 
Demidoff, had distinguished themselves considerably. 

The usual dress or uniform of the Don Cozak is a blue shell jacket, 
without buttons, but hooked down the frent; loose trousers of the same 
colour, ornamented down the sides with a stripe of red cloth; and a 
cylindrical calpac, or low forage cap. <A short fur cloak, called a 
burka, made of a peculiar impenetrable skin, is either suspended from 
his shoulders, or carried on the saddle. His weapons are a pistol, 
stuck under each arm, and attached by a neckline, sufficiently long 
to admit of their being discharged with an extended arm; a fire-lock, 
slung across his back ; a sabre at his side; anda long, twelve or four- 
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teen foot pike, which is constantly in his hand. He is mounted upon 
a small, bony, and by no means Bucephalus-like, but certainly hardy, 
horse, which is guided by a single snaffle, and equipped with a simple 
wooden saddle-tree, of unusual height, furnished with a leather cushion 
strapped over it; this cushion forms not only the ordinary seat and 
pillow of the Cozak, but serves as a depository for his money and valua- 
bles. The horse much resembles, in shape and character, the common 
hack of the Irish peasant, and is urged by a severe whip, something 
like a flail, called a kandshu, which the rider, who does not wear spurs. 
generally carries with a loop over his wrist or across his shoulders. 
Thus dressed, equipped, and mounted, the sturdy warrior of the Don 
is, on the slightest alarm, instantly ready for the combat. 

The Cozaks are an incongruous set, certainly! Some old fellows, 
with long, grey beards; some smart young lads; some almost in rags 
and patches of various shades; while others are in very decent attire. 
The one appointed to attend me as orderly, was a young man, by no 
means Cozak-like, according to the notions I had previously formed 
of these people. When he first came to me, I was struck by his civili- 
zed appearance and behaviour; for, uniting the respectful deportment 
of a soldier with an easiness and almost elegance of manner, he said 
he was sent to wait upon me by order of his general, and had the 
honour of presenting himself to receive my commands, It is not te 
be understood that many of themare of this class; but I am told that 
some are people of great wealth in their own country, amassed chiefly 
by plunder in war; yet so great is their passion for that species of gain, 
that, notwithstanding their riches, they will even voluntarily leave 
their families and comlortable dwellings, and expose themselves, at an 
advanced age, to dangers, in quest of more. 

Equally brave and hardy as the regular Russian soldier, they pos- 
sess a sagacity and cunning which is not a characteristic of the for- 
mer. It was observed, that in action, when the firing commenced, 
the detached Cozaks that were around us began to assume an alacrity, 
and to be alive to what was going on, They took their horses in hand; 
never remained quite stationary ; kept a sharp look out in the direc- 
tion of the firiug of the cannon, and watched the ricochet of the ball 
and the flight of the shell, so as to be in readiness to avoid them.— 
They are endowed, by their nature and habits, with an instinct which 
peculiarly fits them for the duties of outposts; and for this purpose I 
suppose the Cozaks to be the best troops in the world. From an ex- 
traordinary tact in making reconnoissances through unexplored dis 


tricts, they supply the defect or want of topographical maps; they 
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excel as patroles, and are said to be capable of telling, with tolerable 
accuracy, merely by inspecting the ground, not oniy the number of 
horses that have passed over a tract, but even how many of them were 
led; and their faculties of sight and hearing are such; that they will 
without artificial aid, descry objects at a considerable distance, and 
by applying their ears to the earth, distinguish afar off the tread of 
feet, whether they are those of mea or ot horses, aud thus discover 
the movements and designs of an enemy. 

The contidence reposed in these troops is great: three or four of 
them are sometimes posted, for the purpose of observation, in an ex- 
posed situaticn on frontiers bordering an enemy’s country, where they 
will remain for weeks and months together, without requiring any 
assistance: they will manage, by some means or other, to subsist 
themselves and their horses, and may be depended upon for the mest 
exact information, At Giurgevo, the whole duty of the advanced 
posts was intrusted to their care, and performed by two hundred and 
fifty men; and so great was their patience and vigilance, that no‘ hing 
escaped their observation, and not a Turk could stir outside the for- 
tress without their immediate knowledge. 

The Cozaks generally act independently under their own officers: 
in single combat they are expert; and, in the swarm, attack furmida- 
biv. Occasionally they move in line; but being accustomed to de- 
sultory warlare, they have an aversion to discipline and system.—- 
The moment an alarm is given, the two or three that can first get 
ready instantly sally forth from the bivouac; these are followed by 
six or eight; these again by more; and lastly comes the reserve, or 
main body, in perhaps greater order. In their reguiar attacks, they 
are sometimes in one, and sometimes in two ranks, according to then 
strength: they advance with a must terrific yell, in the form ot a 
semi-circle, having the centre retired: the greater number fly off, and 
seek the flanks and rear of the enemy, while a small portion, fre- 
quently supported by a reserve, attack to the front: but what perhap 
renders them most formidab!e, is the extraordinary facility with which 
they disperse, and instantly collect again in a poik, or body, upon 
any particular part of the enemy’s line. However, lor the most part, 
they pay but little attention to regularity; sv that, after a charge, 
having no trumpets or sounds to assembie them, and as they du not 
always take out their standards, their captains are obiigea, Ly dint of 
hatloorng, or in the best manner they can, to coilect their polks. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Our friends are informed, that we are so well satisfied with the prospect be 
fore us, as to have made arrangements for continuing the Magazine through 
another year. The next volume, to commence in October, wili be printed with 
&n entirely new type, procured for the purpose, upon paper equal to that used 
by the best eastern periodicals, and in a style of accuracy and neatness which 


will leave no room for complaint. 
The present number of subscribers,.sbould they comply punctually with their 


engagements---of which we have no doubt---will enable usto defray our expen- 
ses. With this support we shall persevere, even should it not be increased. 
Double the number would compensate us so well for our labor, as to enable u: 
to devote a large portion of our time to the work, and fo pay for well written 
contributions from others. Under such an arrangement, we might venture to 
promise that the Illinois Mofithly, would equal in interest and respectability, 
the best periodicals in the United States: 

Shall we be sustained in this undertaking? Will otr fellow-citizens accept 
our pledge, ‘and enable us to redeem it? Shall we attempt a generous rivalry 
with the literati of the East, and may we Count upon enlisting the pride, the 
patriotism, the love of literature of the’ West, in our behalf? Or shall our 
work languish through another year under the feeble support of one unatded 
individual? 

Scores of kind friends tell us togo on. But soothing words, however flatter 
ing to the pride of authorship, will not do the work. We need the substantial 
support of substantial men. We wish gentlemen who are able and willing te 
advance the literary interests of the country, to step forward and tender ther 
assistance. 

We have no doubt that if each of our agents will exert himself---if eacti o! 
our personal friends, and every subscriber who wishes us success, and to whom 
it is convenient, will do us the favor to procure one subscription in addition t 
his own, for the next volun, the support will be fully adequate to our just 
expectations, and the improvement in the character of the work, proportionat 


‘o its increased Patronage. 
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